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ADVERTISEMENT. 


A” it may perhaps be imagined, 
that the uncommon but deſerv- 
ed ſucceſs, which the Drawing Book 
| of Maſter Michael Angelo has met 
with, has ſo far prevailed on my van- 
ty, as to prompt me to a r a- 
te Bn. ä N Labs 
as an author, a few words muſt be 
allowed me to explain my motives 
for this publication. 


Being the oldeſt ſcholar in a ve 
large and capital ſchool, it would be 
a diſgrace to me, were I not ſupe- 
riour in knowledge and experience to 


the younger part of them. Our 
Maſter 


t& ADPVERTISEM ENT. 


Maſter having been pleaſed to offer 
remiums for eighteen of the beſt 
rawings, F was unammouſly pitch- 

ed upon to be the judge of their 


merit. 


K A. 


- I hayeendeavoured to execute this 
taſk to the beſt of my abilities, and 
with the utmoſt impartiality, ſince I 
always took. care not to know the 
name of the artiſt until aiter I had 
wen my opinion. The merits of a 
le, little artiſts ſometimes ſo nearly 
approached cach other, that I was 
at a loſs to determine to which I 
ought to give the preference, In 
this caſe, fearful of giving a wrong 
jpudgmeray I hd always recourſe to 
Naber An gelb who generally, in 
leſs than frve minutes, made me per- 
ſectly ſenſible of every beauty and 


deſect. 
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ADVERTISEMENT, v 
deſect. I mention this as a publick 


acknowledgment due to that inimita- 


ble young Gentleman. 


Nothing further remains to be laid, 
than that theſe eighteen Drawings 
obtained a premium over near three 
hundred others. I publiſh them by 
deſire; and all that I have to lay 
claim to, is the credit of being a 
faithful Editor. I have not altered 
a ſingle ſtroke in any one of the 
drawings; thgugh I have taken great 
freedom with the memoirs annexed 
to them, altering the language, and 
even the ſentiments of ſome of them. 


P. E. RUBENS, P. P. A. 
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De MOUSETRABPE 
By Maſter HAx MAN. 
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DOUBT not but many little Maſ- 
. ters and Miſſes will be at a loſs to 
08 enen this picture means 3 I will 

I therefore 


- 
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therefore give them an ample deſcrip- 

as) pos | 
alter Harry LZightfinger was an 
amiable boy T ets; he was 
natured and affable, was very 
conſtant to his hock, and ſeldom quar- 
relled with any one: But then he had 
one fault (and we are very ready to 
allow, that he muſt, indeed, be a good 
boy, whohas only one fault) and this 
was, that of being too ſelfiſh, and 
contriving to eat in private any little 
dainty that fell in his way, for fear a- 
ny one ſhould want a part of it. This 
love of his belly carried him ſtill fur- 
ther, and at laſt brought him into 
ſuch diſgrace, as to become the ſub- 
ject ofa picture, which expoſed him 
to the ridicule of every one that ſaw 
it, I will proceed to tell you how 

this happened. 

This young Gentleman had ſome 
how or other, got into great favour 
with 
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with the cook, from whom he receiv- 
ed many little knickknacks, which the 
reſt of his ſchool fellows ſeldom taſt- 
ed. This encouragement made him a 
conſtant viſitant of the kitchen, where 
he was oftener found than any other 
of his ſchool fellows. This raiſed a 
little kind of jealouſy among the reſt 
of the young Gentlemen ; and though 
they bore him no ill will, they reſolv- 
ed to play him an innocent trick to 
mein, if poſſible, from ſpending 
that time among women 1n a kitchen, 
which ought to be employed m' the 
more manly amuſements of cricket, 
trapball, or. leapfrog. They ſoon 
ellected this ſcheme ; for without his 
knowing it, in leſs than a week after, 
he one morning entered the ſchool 
with a diſhclout hanging to his tail. 
which raiſed a loud laugh from every 
one, and even his maſter had much 


difficulty to keep his countenance. | 


Though 
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Though he was much laughed at 
in the [chool, he was pitied in the 
kitchen, where he received more ta- 
vours than ever, and was frequently 
left there by himlelt with the pantry 
unlocked. Mrs. Cock had once or 
twice given him a few preſerved 
plums, Which encreaſed his deſire for 
A few more, He one night obſerved 

the cook to take ſome of them out cf 
the jar, and put them in a plate for 
the next day's uſe 3 but before ſhe 
had well finiſhed, being called away 
an haſte, ſhe ran out with the candle 
4n her hand, and in her hurry threw 
down a mouſetrap, which had been 
baited and ſet on aſhelf above. Un- 
luckily the trap fell the plums, 
and itill — ded — off, 

No {ooner was the cook out of the 
kitchen, than Harry ran into the pan- 
try in the dark, and thruſting his fore 
finger and thumb into the mouſetrap 

inſtead 
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inſtead of the jar, it inſtantly went off, 
and caught him faſt. Unable to diſ- 
engage himſelf, he roared out loudly, 
when the maſter, miſtreſs, cook, ſcul- 
Hon, and ten or a dozen of his ſchodl 
fellows, ran dowa to ſee what was the 
matter, when they found poor Harry 
roarmg and — about the kitch- 
en with the t 


of ſpending his time in the kitchen; 


but, ſo long as he remains at ſchool, 


he will go by the name of Trapfin- 
gered Harry. 

Let this tcach all 
not to be lelaſh, nor totake too much 
pains to procure thoſe dainties which 
can pleaſe but for a moment. They 


ſhould learn to confine their wiſhes 


-within bounds, andbecontented with 
whatever is given them, leſt a different 
conduct ſhould bring them into a diſ- 


grace like that of chis unfortunate boy. 
ö NUMBER 


rap Hang) ng to his fin- 
This, ecd, OS broke him 


little boys 


| 
1 
| 
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NUMBER II. 
ABATTLE SCENE, 
By Maſter Bxovcuros. 


IIS picture repreſents what 
4 too often happens; the moſt in- 
timate friends, when they quarrel, 
ſeek more than indifferent perſons to 
injure each other. Tommy Thought- 
ful and Jack Prudence were the moſt 


intimate friends of any in our ſchool. 
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They told each other all their ſecrets, 
were conſtantly together, and, if ei- 
ther of them fell under the diſcipline 
of the rod (which you know will 
ſometimes happen to the beſt of us) 
the other ſeemed, as it were, deſirous 
of taking part of his laſhes. 

Theſe two cronies made one morn- 
ing an agreement to go out on a for- 
aging ſcheme in the afternoon, which 
happened to be a holiday. T. 
ſaid he knew of a fine orchard, whic 
was ſome diſtance from any houle, and 
where he was ſure they might get a 
good ſtock of apples without fear of 
a diſcovery, © You know 1 Tom- 
my) I never flinck; and if we can- 
not get them clear off, but are taken 
in the attempt, I will not deſert you, 
but will ſtay and take a ſhare in the 
beating. | 

Matters were ſoon agreed on, and 


they ſhook hands 1 They 
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met at the time appointed, and pro- 
cceded on their expedition. When 
they came to the place of action, maſ- 
ter Tommy climbed up into a very 
high elm tree, to ſee if the coaſt was 
clear, and what part was moſt acceſſ- 
ible. He obſerved, that the enemy 
was off their guard, not one perſon 
being near ; and that, on one fide of 
the orchard, there was a conſiderable 
breach in the wall, through which 
they could eaſily enter. 


Tommy inſtantly came down, and 


communicated his obſervations to his 
companion, when, without loſs of 
time, they entered the fortreſs, no one 
being near to oppoſe them. No boys 
in the world could be happier than 


they were: They climbed up intothe 


firſt tree they came to, and inſtantly 
fell to work. 

They very wiſely concluded, firſt 
bo fill their bellies, and then their 
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hats, which they would carry off for 
a future repaſt. So that, in caſe they 
ſhould be intercepted in their retreat, 
and taken priſoners, what were in 
their bellies could not be produced as 
witneſſes againſt them; and, as th 
knew, if —— ſhould come 
in for a ſound drubbing, they con- 
cluded that they ſhould not then be 
drubbed for nothing. However, for- 
tune befnended them, for they filled 
both their bellies and their hats, and 
got off undiſcovered. 

After having got out of the ene- 
my's territories, they fat down under 
a wide ſpreading oak to divide the 
ſpoils ; but, unfortunately there hap- 
pened to be among the apples one 
much more plea{ng to the eye than 
any of the reſt, Now, who was to 
have this ? Maſter Tommy inſiſted on 
it, that it was his right, becauſe he had 
propoſed the expedition, and —_ 
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ed out the ſcene of plunder. Maſter 
Jacky faid, it was undoubtedly his 
right, becauſe that he ventured to 
climb to the very top of the tree to get 
it, and truſted to a bough that was 
hardly ſtrong enough to bear a rook. 

Words could not fettle the dil -m 
they therefore reſolved to fight for it. 
Accordingly the apples wers laid a- 
fide, and at it they went, At this 
inſtant, a ſhepherd's boy, who hap- 
me to be very near them, and who 


d ſeen and heard all without being 


een himſelf, while the young Gentle- 

men were fighting, came up very 

y, and carried off, through a 
edge, both hat and apples. 

Maſter Jacky proved too ſtrong for 
his antagoniſt, who ſoon gave out, 
and reſtgned all claim to the apple in 
diſpute. But how great was their ſur- 
priſe, when they found both apples 
and hats veaniſhed,and they obliged to 
__rzeturn 
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EXHIBITION. 5 


return home drowned in tears. The 
conſequence of all this was, the ſhep- 
herd's boy carried the hats and ap- 
ples to the man they had robbed, who 
the next day produced them to their 
maſter, on which they were both 
ſoundly flogged. 

Remember, my ſchool fellows, that 
old proverb, Honeſty is the beſt Policy, 
and that every one, ſoon or late, re- 
ceives the puniſhment due to a naugh- 

action. Boys are very apt to con- 
ſider themſelves as wiler than others, 
vrhen they obtain any thing by craft 
and cunning ; but what I have juſt re- 
lated ſhould convince them (beſides a 
thouſand other inſtances that might 
be produced) that nothing eats ſo 


ſweet as that which is honeſtly ob- 


tained, ſince, after the pleaſing taſte 
of it is gone, it leaves no bitter or diſ- 


agrecable effects behind it. 
NUMBER. 
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NUMBER III. 

A WINTER PIECE. 
By Maſter VAN DVI RE. 


Y 


affords ſo much pleaſure to us young 
- folks in that ſeaſon of the year, when 
no bird's neſts are to be found, and 
when the trees are covered with ſnow 
inſtead 


1 
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inſtead of blooming leaves. Our maſ- 
ter tells me, that in order to become a 
good artiſt, I muſt cel what I draw. 
If that advice is reaſonable, and I will 
not preſume to doubt it, then this 
muſt poſitively be the prettieſt picture 
in the world ; for never did poor boy 
feel ſo much as I did, while I was 
drawing it. Look at the picture, and 
ſee poor me ſprawling on the ice, 

I remember a ſentence, which has 
been often given me to copy in my 
writing book, The wicked are caught 
in their own Snares; and I can tell 


you from woeful experience, thatit 


is abſolutely true. Had I not endeav- 
oured to trip up the heels of another, 
it 1s very probable I ſhould not have 
fallen myſelf, nor have received ſuch 
a blow as almoſt ſeparated my head, 
beſides grazing my cheek, and beat- 
ing all the ſkin off one of my elbows. 

Let me therefore adviſe you now, 

(for 
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(for it is probable that I may forge* 
it myſelf as ſoon as I am quite well) 
never to play any tricks on the ice, 
fince the moſt dangerous conlequences 
may attend it. How many boys have 


had their limbs broken, and made 


cripples of all the reſt of their lives, 
by being thrown down by their com- 
12 And ſince I am now in a 
umour for giving good advice, let 
me perſuade you to obſerve the ſame 
conduct in your different ſports all the 
year round. | 
You cannot have yet forgotten the 
hard fate of Maſter Green, who was 
one day playing at leapfrog, when the 
boy, over whoſe back he was jum 
ing, ſtarted up ſuddenly (and out of 
fport, as he called it) which threw the 
poor little fellow with great violence 
to'the ground. Unhappily he pitch- 
ed upon a great flint ſtone, which de- 
prived him of one of his eyes. You 
| know 
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know he was intended for a clergy- 
man; but this accident ſet it entirely 
aſide; for what congregation will mind 
any thing a —_— ſays, that has got 


but one eye 


However, to return to my own ac- 
count. As ſoon as I came home, my 
maſter took all the care of me imag- 
inable, and ſaid nothing to me of my 
intended miſchiet to another, until 
I was pretty well recovered. He then 
told me, as I had pretty ſeverely ſuf- 


fered for my fault, he ſhould not beat 


me; but, as ſome kind of puniſhment, 
he ordered me not to ſtir out that day, 
which was a holiday, until I had 
wrote ſome penetential verſes. 

This was worſe than being beat. 
However, as there was no getting off, 
I wrote the following, in imitation of 
Chevy Chace ; for that being a melan- 
choly tune, 1 thought it beſt ſuited 
the occaſion. If you chooſe it, you 

may 


| 
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9 


may ſing them in that tune, or any 


other you like, while I go to play. 


You petty little children all, 
Who ſee my doleful cafe, 

Take care that you do never fall 
Ja ſuch a naughty place. 


The ice it was moſt hard indeed, 

As hard as it could be: 

It made my little head to bleed, 
And almoſt killed me. 


I own that I moſt fondly try'd, 
Which was a naughty thing, 

A boy, that on his legs did 2 
Down on his back to fling. 


But I, alas! was rightly paid, 
Indeed in my own coin; 
For ſoon upon the ice Llaid, 
All wounded and forlorn. 


Ah, wretched me, what have 1 felt ! 
My holiday half ober 

From what a little mirth 1 
I'm now left to deplore ! 


My little playmates, pray attend; 
And heed rugs 4 25 e | 
Your minds to miſchief never bend ; 
- But always ſhew fair play. 
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7 NUMBER IV. 
RURAL SIMPLICITY. 
A Landſcape. By Mifs Grxtex1ow. 


1 laſt time I had the pleaſure 
1 of viſiting my friends in the coun- 
try, was in the delightful month of 
May, when nature has ſo many charms 
to pleaſe us. I have read, in ſome of 
my little books, of the ſplendour and 

3 magnificence 
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magnificence of courts ; but if I re- 
collett right, I have likewiſe read, 
that happineſs there conſiſts only in 
appearance. I own I ſhould like to 
be a fine Lady ; but then I ſhould 
wiſh to be happy too. 

During my ſhort ſtay in the coun- 
try, my mamma took me with her 
wherever ſhe went. Sometimes we 
viſited people of the firſt quality, 
where I obſerved there was ſo much 
formality and ceremony, that I dared 
not to eat ſo much as I choſe of the 
nice tarts and cuſtards, which I there 
met with. My mamma would often 


ſay to me, on our return home, I 


am glad, my dear child, to find that 
you can, upon occaſion, fix bounds to 
your appetite, and your defire for 
novelties ; though I do not wholly 
approve of thoſe ceremonious re- 
ſtraints, which are practiſed in moſt 


polite companies, yet your behavi- 
: our 
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e- our on this occaſion convinces me, 
J, that you have learned, even in your 
n early years, how properly to con- 
0 form yourlelf to others, in matters 
d of no great conſequence.” 

At other times we viſited thoſe in- 
* chanted villages, which ſurrounded 
r the habitation of my parents, Nne 
evening we palled through a little 
place, where the houſes were no bet- 
ter than huts, not one of them, except 
that in which the clergyman lived, 
having a brick in them, I expetted 
to find the inhabitants in as wretched 
a ſituation as thoſe I have read of, 
where giants and witches reſided, 
who devour every thing wherever 
they come. I was however very a- 
greeably miſtaken. 

In our way to this village, we croſſ- 
ed over the moſt delightful meadows, 
covered with innumerable flocks and 
herds, which were taken care of by 

ſhepherds 
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ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes, who ap- 


as innocent as the flocks them - 
Ives ; the ſwains, ſeated by the ſides 
of young women, were tuning their 
pipes to the moſt harmonious ſounds, 
which were greatly heightened by the 
concert of innumerable birds, com- 
ſed of larks in the air, nightingales, 
; — and gold finches in the buſhes, 
and blackbirds arid thruſhes, which 
hopped from twig to twig, On one 
fide of us ran murmuring ſtreams, 
while the other opened to our view, 
wide extending proſpeQs ; and when 
we reached the village, nothing but 
joy and gladneſs were ſeen, the in- 
habitants either dancing to their ruſ- 
tick muſick, or ſitting in circles on the 
raſs, and converſing together. It was 
| vom this pleaſing original that I drew 
my picture. 
After having drawn the outlines of 
my picture, and taken ſuch minutes 
| as 
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as were neceſlary for finiſhing it at my 
leiſure, my mamma thus ſpoke to me: 
t You ſee, my dear little 
that happineſs is confined to no par- 


daughter, 


ticular ſpot : It is every where to 
be A2 if we will but take the 
trouble to ſeek it; and believe me, 
we have not far to go for it, ſince it 
lies within ourſelves, Do not deſpiſe 
thoſe, who live in a poor and hum- 
ble ſituation ; for they often enjoy 
that peace and ſerenity of 1 
which is frequently unknown to 
people in exalted ſtations. Here ev- 
ery thing is peace and quietneſs; 
for they have no deſire beyond the 
real neceſſaries of life. They labour 
and they toil, and they reap the fruits 
of hole toils and labours, in the 
gratification of every thing, which is 
in itſelf plain, ſimple and frugal. The 
want of gilded carriages and nume- 
rous attendants gives them no un- 

* calinels | 
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eaſineſs: They eat when their ap- 
petites call for it, they lie down 
when they are weary, they riſe with 
the ſun to purſue their labour, and, 
when that is finiſhed, they amuſe 
| themſelves in the manner you now 
| Jee. They even look down with 


Pity upon | thoſe people who make 
their = miſerable in wiſhing for 
more.” 


How happy is the harmleſs country maid, 

W ho rich by nature, ſcorns ſuperfluous aid ! 

Whoſe modeſt clothes no wanton eyes invite, 

But, like her ſoul, preſerves the native white : 

Whoſe little tore her well taught mind does 
pleaſe ; 


Not pinch'd with want, nor cloy'd with wan- 


ton caſe ; 


Who free from ſtorms which on the great 
8 Ones fall, 


Makes but few wiſhes, and enjoys them all. 
| NUMBER 
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HIS Picture exhibits a diſ- 

agreeable ſcene, to which I was 
one of the unfortunate eve witneſſes ; 
and as I intend it as a warning to ſuch 
unthinking boys as I en was, I ſhall 
give the _ hiſtory of it, . : 
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About fix of us being one day at 
lay together, Bully Smart told us, that 
Fs father and himſelf had lately paid 
a vilit to Lady. Manning, who lived 
at the diſtance of about five miles; 
that he obſerved her garden was full 
of neſts, for ſhe ſuflered no one, on 
any account, to diſturb, thofe pretty 
2 of her country retreat. 
We paid no regard to the humane 
diſpoſitions of this Lady; but, l:ke all 
other naughty boys, made it our prin- 


cipal conſideration, how we ſhould 
get over the high wall that furround- 
ed her garden. + 

To be ſhort, as the next Monday 
was a hohday, we unanimouſly a- 
temectearly inthe morning, and 
go on this difticult expedition, We 
met according to agreement, under 
the great oak at the bouom of our 
Jane, when once:roduced a large hunk 
of bread ; a ſecond, a piece ! 
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and a third, part of a lump of but- 
ter; a fourth brought the legs and 
wings of a fowl ; a fifth, the marrow 
bone of a leg of mutton ; and a ſixth, 
a cag of {mall beer. 
Thus provided, we ſet forward; 
and after travelling about two. miles, 
we agreed to a general repaſt, Ac- 
cordingly we ſat down on the 
graſs, on which we ſpread the whole 
of our proviſions, - We were juſt go- 
ing to fall to, when we eſpied farmer 
Jobſon's old dog Growler running to 
us with full yum — 5 
at us, and with his mouth wide open. 
This frighted us terribly: We all got 
up as faſt as poſſible, and took to our 
heels, when Growler was left by him- 
ſelf to devour every thing at his lei- 
ſure. | 
As ſoon as we were recovered from 
our fright, we collected all the mon- 
ey We which amounted to eight 
pence 
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three farthings, and this we laid 
— bread — at the next 
village we came to. This we ate, and 
waſhed it down with ſome water 
from a clear ſpring. - . 
By the help of this, after making 
our way eroſs ploughed lands, through 
buſhes, and over hedges and ditches 
(for we had not patience to keep the 
main road) we at laſt arrived on the 
bordersof our famous garden ; which 
we found ſurrounded by a terrible 
high wall, and that defended by a 


_ ditch full of water. 


I come now to the point. Billy 
Smart got up. into a tree, in order to 
overlook the garden, and to endeav- 
our to diſcover if any place was left 
open for us to get in at; but, alas 
the bough gave way, he fell to the 
„and broke one of his legs. 


This is too ſorrow ful a tale to dwell 
on; 1 ſhall therefore only obſerve, 


that 
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that we carried him as well as we 
were able to the firſt houſe we could 
get at, where the greateſt care was 
taken of him, and providentially, af- 
ter ſome weeks of pain and confine- 


ment, he recovered. Permit me now 


to add a word or two by way of re- 
ſlection. e 
It is much to be lamented — 
boys, generally ſpeaking, are m 
ſond of thoſs — — 
which continually expoſe them to the 
greateſt dangers, Indeed, I have fre- 
23 ſeen thoſe who have prided 
themlelves, and extolled their own 
courage, on climbing to the top of a 
high tree, and there ſtanding on a 
branch which was hardly ſtrong e- 
nough to ſupport them. | 
Let me tell ſuch young Gentlemen 
that they are ſadly miſtaken ; for true 
courage cannot be ſeparated from 
himſelf 
to 
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dangers, either through 
wantonneſs, or with a view to grati- 
fy ſome idle wiſh, is not only fooliſh 
and ridiculous, but angers that God 
who gave him life, with a view that 
he might preſerve it, and perform ev- 
ery end of his creation. 

Before I conclude, permit me to 
obſerve, that boys who are fond of 
bird neſting, are often very cruel, 
Not content with robbing the old 
ones of their young, they uently 
deſtroy the latter in the moſt barba- 
rous manner, and that with the high- 
eſt degree of pleaſure ; but let them 
remember, that the Almighty has 
made nothing in vain, and that he 
will certainly puniſh them, if they 
thus continue wantonly to deſtroy a- 
ny thing to which he has given life. 
The youth, who thus early accuſtoms 
himſelf to acts of cruelty, will, as he 
grows up, become callous to every 
85 tender 
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tender reflection; and we muſt not 
wonder, if we at laſt ſeo him guilty of 
thole deeds, from which humanity 
will turn her eyes with horrour. 


The man of mercy (ſays the Seer) 
Shews kindneſs to his beaſt; 

Providing him through all the year, 
With houſe and food at leaſt, - 


Shall I melodious pris' ners take 
Out of — r neſt, 

And not keep buſy care awake, 
To cheriſh ev'ry gueſt ? 


Know, when the froſty weather comes, 
"Tis charity to deal 

To soren and redbreaſt all thy crumbs, 
The remnant of thy meal. | 


Though theſe ſome think but li | 
And deem aelteren po pomp chi, 

Yet are they ſerious in the fight 

| Of Currs Ty the King of Kings. 
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NUMBER VI. 
The IDLER. By Maſter Jountov. 


HERE are few — to 
which little boys are liable, more 
fatal in their conſequence than idle- 
nels. See how the poor little fellow 
in the picture lies rolling about un- 
der the ſhade of the trees, without 
being able to rouſe himſelf to a ſenſe 
of activity, and partake of the mirth 
of his play ful companions, 


Happy 
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Happy would it be for him, were 
this the only ſcene of his indolence ; 
but, alas ! he 1s in every thing the 
ſame. To riſe in the morning is to 
him grievous, and he would at any 
tume forfeit his breakfaſt for a few 
minutes indulgence in his bed. The 
getting of his taſk is ſtill worſe than 
riſing; and this he ſeldom performs 
with any telerable degree of ſatisfac- 
tion to his maſter, who has hitherto 
been unable to awaken him to a ſenſe 
of his intereſt, either by the moſt in- 
dulging or the ſevereſt methods; all 
are equally ine ffectual. 

In every ſchool there are always 
ſome boys who will readily take ad- 
vantage ofthe defects of others. Hence 
it 1s, that whenever he has cither 
dumps or marbles, and is inclined to 
play, which 1s ſometimes the caſe, he 
is preſently joined by thoſe who know 
how to win them of him, which they 
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are fure to do; for he is too indolent 
to endeavour to arrive at perfection 
in any one game. 

In the long winter evenings, when 
the time becomes ſo grievous to thoſe 
who know not how properly to em- 


ploy it, we generally amuſe ourſelves. 
in reading the contents of our gilt 


library ; while he, r indo- 
— Cc falls — a ſound 
fleep, and often interrupts us with (as 
2 call it) ſending his pigs to mar- 
It is worth while to enquire from 
what motive this indolence ſprings; 
as the cauſe of it, when known, may 
a leſſon to others. The mis- 
— is, his parents are rich; they 
cannot bear the thought that their 
only ſon ſhould be liable to the ſame 
. ſeverity of treatment with other boys, 
whole ſole dependence muſt reſt on 
the wiſdom and knowledge they ac- 
U quire 
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quire while at ſchool. Hence perhaps 
it is, that we find ſo many Gentlemen 
of fortune incapable of arguing upon 
any ſubject which requires literature 
to ſupport it. 

A little reflection would convince 
ſuch parents, and ſuch indolent chil- 
dren, that no doctrine can be more 
abſurd. If induſtry is requiſite in the 
dependent ſcholar, in order to ac- 
quire learning that may recommend 
him to the favour of the world, it is 
no leſs ſo in him that is inde ent, 
in order to qualify him for the com- 
pany of the ſuperiour rank of people. 

The indolent boy likewiſe expoſes 
himſelf to many other inconvenien- 
cies, His health ſuffers by it; and 
you generally ſee ſuch boys of a pale, 
fallow complexion. The reaſon is ob- 
vious; for want of that exerciſe which 
is taken by the induſtrious youth, 
nature is clogged in her 3 
| y an 
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and numberleſs evils muſt enſue, ſuch 
as head aches, numbneſs of the limbs, 
loſs of appetite, and many other diſ- 
orders that might be mentioned. 

I have ſomewhere read in one of 
my little books, as the obſervation of 
a 2 . he ſaw a youth 

to indolence and 
— gn he hm him as a loſt 
member to ſociety, as a tree blighted 
at its firſt planting, which could ne- 
ver be brought to bear fruit. If he 
ſaw boys naughty or miſchievous, he 
always concluded there were 
of their growing wiſer with age ; but 
whenever he ſaw the ſeeds of indo- 
lence had taken root, he gave up all 
hopes, concluding that nothing could 
ſpring from it but weeds that were 
never to be eradicated. 

To conclude, let me perſuade all 
my little readers, above | things, to 
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cover a man with rags ; and I add, 
that it will render you contemptible 
in the eyes of your maſter, as well as 
draw on you the juſt cenſures of all 
good people. But the induſtrious 
youth, by acquiring a knowledge of 
books, and thereby making himſelf a 
fit member of ſociety, will be eagerly 
embraced whereever he goes, his com- 


pany will be courted by all ranks of 


people, and every one will ſtrive to 
romote him whom they are ſure will 
o honour to their recommendation. 
Induſtry and idleneſs are equally the 
reſult of habit; but they have this 
difference (among many others) in 
their con{2quences: The idle boy is ev- 
er wretched and diſſatisfied with him- 
ſelf, while the induſtrious youth, as 
well from ſelfapprobation as the ap- 
plauſe of his friends, is ever happy, 
cheerful and contented. | 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER VII. 
The SHADOWIST, @ Fancy Piece. 
By Mafter Zoxrraxi1. 


HIS Picture repreſents a little 
boy frightened at his own ſhad- 
ow, and is applicable to thoſe, who 
are diſcouraged by the trifling diffi- 
culties they meet with in the courſe of 
their learning polite literature. They 
ſhould always remember, that there 1s 


nothing 
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ers, until we have done our, en 
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nothing ſo difficult, which time and 


induſtry will not conquer. 
The countryman in Æſop's Fables 
is a very good leſſon for little boys 
and girls. His waggon ſtuck in a 
hole, and he called on Jupiter to help 
it out. © Thou fool, ſaid Jupiter, whip 
13 to 
the wheels; then call upon me, and 
I will help thee,” We mult not ex- 
pett aſſiſtance from ſuperiour _e 
eav- 

ours to deſerve it. | 
Little matters puſh young folk for- 
ward, and little matters frighten and 
ſtop them : They have not patience to 


think properly ; and, it they do not 


in a day accompliſh the work of a 
month, they are too apt from thence 
to be diſheartened, and give up all 
hopes of ſucceſs. Thus they are 
frightened at their own ſhadows. 


The 
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The picture is likewiſe applicable 
to thoſe, who, having been uſed to 
liſten with pleaſure to the ſtories of 
giants, witches and hobgoblins, are 
terrified out of their ſenſes, if they 
are left a moment by themſelves. If 
a cat happens to jump over a chair 
in another room, dey inflantly con- 


clude it to be ſome 2 or appari- 


tion, and every hair ſtands on end. 


Thoſe who have the care and ed- 


ucation of children, ſhould be very 
attentive to perſuade them out of 
theſe ridiculous notions, ſince they 
tend not only to make them con- 
temptible in the opinions of 

of underſtanding, but often prove 
very detrimental to their health ; and 
frequently, from vain frights of this 
nature, they receive fuch ſhocks as 
they never get rid of all the reſt of 
their lives, = 


Let 
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Let liule Maſters and Miſſes but 
ſtick cloſe to their books, follow the 
direction of their tutors, and be good 
and dutiful to their parents, they will 
then have nothing to fear, they will 
not be frightened at their own ſhad- 
ows ; diſcouraged by difficulties in 
the purſuit of learning; nor have the 
leaſt to dread from the falſe appre- 
henhons of ghoſts, apparitions, 
witches, or hobgoblins, 2 

Theſe, as near as I can recollect, 
were the words my father made uſe 
vf, to break me of thoſe filly notions, 
which my picture is intended to re- 
move. My father's maids and foot- 
men, to ſhew their reſpect to their 
maſter, were always glad to get me 
in the hall on an evening, where 
they uſed to tell me ſuch ſtories, L 
ſuppoſe in order to amuſe me, as ei- 
ther kept me awake all night, or elſe 
filled my ſleep with the moſt * 
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ful dreams. I have ſince heard my fa- 
ther ſay, that parents ſhould be cau- 7 
tious, how they ſuffer their children 
to keep company with thoſe, who, in 
the room of — knowledge and 
experience, have only ſtrong prej 
1 I have long — laid: adde 
thoſe books which tended to inſpire 
_ notions, and by — directions 
of my parents, have lied their 
he wah the "36 Saga Golden 
oy; the Brother's Gift, or the 
naughty Girl reformed ; the Siſter's 
Gift, or the naughty Boy reformed ; 
the natural hiſtory of Four Footed 
Beaſts ; the hiſtory of the Bible, and 
other valuable little books fold by 
Jaial Thomas, bookſeller in Worceſter. 


* 
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NUMBER VIII. 


The WASHING of the LIONS at 
the TOWER, 


By Mafter GREEN. 


— 
— 


— 
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DREW this Picture from a real 
ſcene, of which I was an eye- 
witneſs. I made this ſketch of it, 
not from any pleaſure I received on 
ſeeing it, but as an admonition for the 
reſt of my ſchool fellows, that they 
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may be on their guard how they haſt- 
ily give credit to the pretenſions of 
deſigning people, who, while they 
ſeem to ſtudy our amuſement, and 
excite our curioſity, are only contriv- 
ing how they may make — 
merry at our expenſe. 

It happened, that I paid a viſit to 
one of my friends in the Tower of 
London on the firſt of April laſt; a 
day ſet a part, from the reſt of the 
whole year, in which the giddy and 
unthinking ſeem to claim a right of 
ſhewing their wit on thoſe, who may 


not be ſo wile as themſelves. While 


We were walking on the wharf, a 
harmleſs and inoffenſive looking 
countryman came tothe ſtairs, and aſk- 


ed ſome of the watermen how long it 


would be before the lions were-walh- 
ed. The hint was immediately tak- 
en, and they demanded a filling, on 
condition of their ſhewing them to 


him 
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him direct The money was paid, 
he got into the boat, when that and 
two others, went out a little way from 
the ſhore. Then crying out, waſk 
the lion, they begen ſplaſhing him 
with their oars in ſuch a manner, that 
he had not a dry thread about him, 


to the no ſmall ſatisfaRion of hispre- 


tended friends then on the wharf, and 

a great number of ſpectators, from 
whom, on his landing, he received no 
other conſolation, than that they __ 
ed he would remember being made 
an April fool, The conſequence of 
all this was, that the innocent coun- 


tryman caught ſuch a cold, as had 


like to have coſt him his life, beſides 
_ ſome weeks confined to his 

d. 
To this, our uſher tells me, I 
ſhould add the following reflections: 
Young people ſhould never indulge 
themſelves in thoſe diverſions, which 
may 
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may prove detrimental to others; and 


that it is a mark of the greateſt mean- | 


neſs to take advantage of thoſe, who 
may not have had the ſame opportu- 


nity of improving their knowledge, 


as we may perhaps have had. It 1s 
the — 2 imaginable to 
people of exalted minds, to inſtruct 
the ignorant, and rectify their errours, 
as they thereby acquire far greater 
honour, and more ſelf ſatis faction, 
than they poſſibly can from expoſing 
them. re are few people ſo 1g- 
norant, as not to be ſenſible to the 
vaice of truth and reaſon, or not to 
ſee their own want of learning and 
experience when they arc admoniſhed 
and inſtructed with candour and good 
nature, 
Qur uſner adviſes us, never to jeſt 
with each other in ſuch a manner, as 
may give the leaſt room foranger or 


diſgult Such kind of ſport * 
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ly breeds ill will, and prevents that 
harmony prevailing among us, which 
it ought to be our conſtant ſtudy to 
{upport. The idle cuſtom of making 
April iools, cannot in the leaſt ad 
to the credit of any youth, ſince 
there is no more ingenuity in it, than 
is common to the very loweſt claſs of 
people ; and the party on whom the 
jeſt is put, naturally forms. an aver- 
ſion for thoſe, who ſeemed to take 
leaſure in expoſing his weakneſs. 
1 us then, neither deſpiſe nor im- 
pole upon thole, whom our own van- 
ity. may induce us to conſider as not 
ſo wiſe as ourſelves, We may lay 
down this as a certain maxim, that 
there are none ſo ignorant, but that 
we may, ſome time or other, gather 
from them ſome kind of umprove- 
ment. It is not the knowledge we 
may acquire from books that ſhould 


make us vain or conceited ; on the 
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contrary, it ſhould teach us humani- 
ty, and univerſal benevolence to all 
mankind. If this is not the caſe, be 
aſſured, that our learning is but a de- 
lufve ſhadow. 


Begin, my child, in early youth 
To fuffer, nay, encourage truth; 
And blame not thole for diſreſpect, 
Who do the flatterer's ſtile reject. 


Think not that wealth or pow'rcan 
Afluming ignorance and pride: (hide 
For learning is by ſtudy won, 

And not entail'd from fire to fon : 


Then ſince the tree's known by the 
Let virtue be your ſole purſuit: (fruit, 
Mis ſhe alone can raiſe your name, 


Abovr contempt, to laſting fame, 
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NUMBER IX. 


The Ju p of AREorPAGUsS, 
A Hiſtorical Piece. By Mr. Clement, 


*; Kant 
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HIS Picture preſents to your 

| view Areopagus fitting in judg- 

ment, and condemning the Athemian 

youth, who uſed to divert himſelf 

with putting out the eyes of his birds 
With the point of a needle. ah 

Me children, ſays our uſher, are 


ap 
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apt to be delighted with thoſe kinds 
of ſports, which ought rather to give 
us pain than pleaſure, What ſatis- 
faction can we receive from torment- 
ing a harmleſs fly, which never did 
us any injury ? Who could imagine, 
that the agonizing motion of a little 
animal (commonly called the Cock- 
chafer) occaſioned by a large pin be- 
ing thruſt through his tail, and ſuſ- 
pended at the end of a bit of thread, 
ſhould afford ſome boys ſo much de- 
light, as from experience we find it 
does? Theſe, and the cruelties exer- 
ciſed at the time of bird neſting, are 
little, if at all, inferiour to the crime, 
for which the Athenian youth ſuf- 
ſered death. | | 
Theſe attions are unworthy. of 
thoſe deſigned for the ſtudy of the 
ite arts: It may become thoſe in- 
tended for butchers, but very badly 


luits thoſe who are born to be gentle- 
| on, 
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men. agus concluded (let us 
hope too haſtily) that the ſeeds of 
cruelty, when ſuffered to take root in 
the youthful mind, grow ſtrong with 
age, when it will be impoſſible total- 
ly to deſtroy them. It was for this 
reaſon he condemned the youth, fear- 
ing, ſhould he ever arrive at power, 
he might become the tyrant and 
ſcourge of mankind. 

It is however too much to be fear- 
ed, that thoſe, who delight in tortur- 
ing what never did them any harm, 
will not ſcruple to gratify the moſt 
cruel revenge on thoſe that may in- 
jure them. Nothing is a ſurer mark 
of a weak mind, than a love of cru- 
elty, fince it ſhews the perſon who 
gives way to it, to be an utter ſtran- 
ger to every ſentiment/ of pity and 
humanity, and tends only to convince 


every one, that they would, if they 


had it in their power, take the ſame 
pleaſure 
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pleaſure in torturing their fellow. 

Boys ſhould be cautious how the 
firſt give way to this ſad failing, ei- 
ther through inclination or bad ex- 
ample. Few are completely cruel cn 
a ſudden ; they arrive at that, as well 
as all other vices, only by degrees ; 
and though at firſt it may have killed 
their minds with ſome kind of hor- 
rour and remorſe, yet, after repeated 
experiments, it will become natural 
and familiar : That boy, who at fir{t 
ſhuddered on pulling off the wings of 
a fly, and then ſetting him at liberty, 

will at laſt with pleaſure, like the 
Athenian youth, put out the eyes of 
all his birds with a needle, 

The pleaſure we receive at bull- 
baitings, cudgelplaying, and ſuch 
like dangerous exerciſes, ariſes from 
the ſame cauſe : It is not frgm the 
Kill of the players that we receive ſo 


much 
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much delight, ſince thoſe of our age 
are no judges of the matter; but from 
the probability that one of the com- 
batants may receive ſome injury; and, 
unleſs that happens, at our return we 
have nothing to talk of. If ambi- 
tion is contemptible and dangerous, 
cruelty is more ſo. *. 

Theſe are the ſentiments of our 
uſher upon this ſubjeR, and which 
ought never to be forgotten by all 
good boys. We may learn our books 
ever ſo well, we may refrain from 
naughty words, we may obey the 
commands of our maſter, in doing 
every thing he bids us, and yet if we 
give way to cruelty, at laſt be more 
dreaded than loved. Let us there- 
fore begin betimes, to accuſtom our- 
ſelves to ſuch diverſions as are in 
themſelves harmleſs and inoffenſive, 
2 let us do all we can to pęrſuade 
others to the ſame practice, . 
NUMBER 
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a NUMBER X. 
The CREATION of the WORLD. 


By Mafter Apan, 


AlLAGS a. 4 - 


HEN we caſt our eyes around 
us, and ſurvey the wonderful 
creation of the world, we are loſt in 
admiration and amazement. How 


long have I been about this little 
Picture! How much longer are the 
moſt expert artiſts in building a houſe ! 
AH Many 


2 
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Many years are required to erect 
magnificent buildings, and whole 
ages to people new colonies; but the 
Almighty created every thing within 
the ſpace of fix days ! 
The ſun, the moon, and the ſtars, 
and all the firmament about us, were 
but the work of one day. O delight- 
ful Sun, which calleſt forth my pret- 
ty flowers from the earth, affordeſt 
me light to purſue my ſtudies; and 
lendeſt thy meſſenger the moon to 
guide my ſteps by night! Ye pretty 
little ſtars, whole twinkling com- 
mands my attention ſometimes for 
whole hours, and at laſt leaves me in 
ſilent aſtoniſhment ! All of you are 
the work of that great Creator. 
When I look down on the earth 
beneath them, freſh matter ofaſtoniſh- 
ment Preſents itſelf to me. What 
care has he taken for the P 
tion of ungratcful mortals! He has 
given 
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given them more than in reaſon they 
can wiſh for. The whole ſurface of 
the earth 1s covered with the moſt 
wholeſome vegetables: Thoſe they 
cannot eat themſelves, ſerve for food 
to cattle, who make a proper return, 
either by taking off their hands the 
ery of „or furniſhing 

their tables with the choiceſt meats. 

For our ule birds fly through the 
air, and fiſhes ſwim in the water, and 
theſe of innumerable kinds, ſo that 
we need not be cloyed with one ſort, 
but enjoy that variety, which is ſo 
pleaſing to our nature. The inno- 
cent lamb not only ſupplies our table 
with the moſt delightful food, but 
even furniſhesus wherewith to clothe 
ourlelves, and thereby preſerve us 
{rom the cold blaſts of winter. 

_ 2 of the — ale, unds 
equally in her productions: From 
thence we collef the choiceſt _ 
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moſt valuable minerals; ſome of which 
ſerve for the moſt ſumptuous orna- 
ments, ſome for the different em- 
r of mechanicks, and others 
or the recovery of our health, when 
we have made too free with the deli- 
cacies of food, Here too are form- 
ed thoſe terrible carthquakes, which 
God fometimes, lets looſe on his un- 
grateful people, who, in the midſt of 
their felicity, often forget to whom 
they are indebted for them all. 

The fanning zephyrs are by him 
formed to refreſh us in the burning 
months of ſummer, the clouds are 
ordered to let fall gentle ſhowers to 
keep up a SR verdure, brooks 
murmur to delight us, the ſweet 
notes of the winged ſongſters fill us 
with joy and admiration, and every 
part of nature ſeems calculated for 
our happineſs and pleaſure, 
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Let us then, my little companions, 
thank God for the tranquillity and 
plenty we enjoy, and let us not loſe 
a moment of this ſhort but comfort- 
able life, in idle and unmeaning paſ- 
times, but let us improve each . 
to the utmoſt of our power. bet us 
peruſe thoſe little books which are 
written for our inſtruction and amufe- 
ment, and from which we may learn 
to be both wiſe and happy. In theſe 
we ſhall find all the knowledge and 
wiſdom of, the greateſt phYolophers, 
which are there handed down to us, 
not a3 thoughts collected together 
from mere imagination, but as indil- 


putable truths confirmed by ages ot 


experience, and warranted as juſt and 
faithful by the approbation of all 
good and virtuays people. 

From objefts moſt minute and me an, 
A virtuvus mind can morals glean, 
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NUMBER XI. 
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HIS picture is drawn from real 

life. It is an exact repreſenta- 
tion of my father's faithful dog Thr:/- 
ty. By night he protects our houſe 
from thieves, and by day attends his 
maſter through the moſt ſolitary lanes 
and roads, without leaving him the 
leaſt fear from the attacks of high- 
waymen. 
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waymen. And do you not think he 
15 a pretty fellow ? | 

The behaviour of this noble dog 
Thrifty deſerves to be recorded. A 
houſebreaker one night got over our 

rden wall, in order to let in a 
number of ſuch as himſelf, Thrifty, 
whoſe ears are always open to the 
leaſt alarm, ſaw what was going for- 
ward : He ſneaked cloſe along the 
ſide of the wall, and, as ſoon as the 
thief was got quite over, he ſprun 
upon him, without making the leafi 
| noiſe, He firſt ſeized kinks the flap 
of his coat ; but that being-old and 
rotten, it came quite off, The thiet 
then endeavoured to eſcape ; but 
Thrifty was not to be diſappointed 
in that manner. He flew at him a- 
gain, and caught him by the collar, 
with which he brought him to the 
ground, 


I think 
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I think I now fee you all in a 
peck of troubles for the poor thief, 
and concluding that the dog tore him 
in pieces. Indeed, if you think ſo, 
you are miſtaken ; for Thrifty, like 
a generous warnor, was contented 
with having taken his man priſoner. 
He offered him no further marks of 
violence ; but, having thrown him on 
the ground, he laid himſelf acroſs 


his legs ; and, whenever the man en- 


deavoured to creep away, he got ups 
growled at him, ſhewed him his teeth, 

and then returned to his poſt. | 
In this manner he lay until the morn- 
ing, when two of my father's men 
went into the garden. They were 
ſurpriſed to ſee him lying on a man, 
without ever ſtirring off him until they 
came up cloſe to him. Thrifty then 
got up, wagged his tail, and ran in- 
to his kennel. The thief confeſſed 
his intentions, and informed them — 
| © 
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the fidelity of the dog. My father, 


however, on his promiſing to give 
over fo wicked a courle of life, ſet 
him at liberty, and ordered a new and 
warm kennel to be built for Thrifty, 
with a double allowance of clean 
ſtraw for the future. 

We may reaſon even from the ex- 
Fo. ig brutes, ſince we frequently 
find among them that generoſity and 
fidelity, which I am ſorry to ſay, are 
too often wanted among rational 


creatures, who, inſtead of doing their 


duty, only ſtudy how they ſhall de- 


ceiye and betray. 


e ought undoubtedly to ſhew 


every mark of tenderneſs to ſuch a 
faithful dog as Thrifty ; but I can- 
not ſpeak much in tw: favour of thoſe 
little brutes, which are oftentimes ſo 


much the delight of young ladies. 


When I {ce a little lapdog repoſing 
himſelf on a ſoſt cuſhion, and a ma- 
| hogany 
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hogany chair, I carmot help calling 
to my mind, how many poor little 
boys and girls have hardly ſtraw to 


lie on, and how many of them are 


fed on mouldy bread and the coarſeſt 


proviſions, while theſe inſignificant 
and uſeleſs puppies grow fat with in- 
dolence and the greateſt delicacies, 
even ſuch as the middling ſort of 

people never taſte, 
ould young ladies but reflect 
how many poor creatures are ſtarv- 
ing, humanity would undoubtedly 
tell them, that they were acting a 
very naughty part, in pampering a 
little brute in that manner. If rea- 
ſon would not teach them better, at 
leaſt their own ſecurity ought ; for 
there are inſtances of animals run- 
ning mad, by being fed with ſuch 
rich proviſions as nature had never 
intended for them ; the conſequence 
of which has been, that they —_— 
| : [4 
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the hand which fed them. Young 
Ladies, throw away your lapdops, 
and give the bone to Thrifty. 


A village Cur of ſnappiſh race, 
The perteſt puppy of the place, 
Imagin'd that his treble throat 
Was bleſt with muſick's pureſt note; 


So not a creature paſt along, 
But had a ſample of his ſong. 
us yelping once in fierceſt trains, 


Th 
A paſting horſe daſh'd out his brains. 


While Thrifty who beheld his fate, 
Beſpoke him thus, When coxcombs prate 
And inſult ſtrangers paſſing by, 

It is but juſt that they (ould die. 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER XII. 
The TRUANT PLAYER. 
By Maſter TuoucuTtrurL, | 


I FEAR my Picture will not be ſo 
pleaſing to my little readers, as 
it may be uſeful to them, if proper- 
ly attended to. I own that I feel no 
mall ſhare of concern for every un- 
happy little young fellow, when I 
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hero of Par: is condemned to 
ſuffer. at a pity it is that any 
boy ſhould att in ſuch a manner, 


as 
to be compelled to drag * 4 
all his 


him, and the ſport. of 
Ichool fellows. 

This unfortunate boy (for I muſt 
not on this occaſion mention his 
name) is poſſeſſed of an uncommon 
ſhare of genius; and when he ſits 
down to his book in earneſt, will 
learn as much in one hour as the gen- 
erality of boys can do in two; but 
then heis ſo fond of play that he 
knows not when to give over; and 
if any miſchief is going forward, he 


is fure to be at the head of it, In 


this caſe, his books are totally dil- 
regarded, and he often abſents him- 
lt from ſchool, without reflectin 
in the leaſt on the puniſhment 
will certainly follow it. 


He 
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He. is good natured, affable and 
obliging, and ever ready to ſhew his 
deſire of ſerving another; and our 
maſter has often told him; that if he 
would but attend properly to his 
books, he doubted not but he ſhould 
have the credit of making him one 
of the firſt ſcholars in * : 
But this unhappy diſpoſition to play 
overturns every thing. 

I doubt not but many other boys, 
beſide myſelf have taken notice, that 
at {ome time or other they have met 
with children who were N of 
an uncommon genius, ſtrength of 
memory, and moſt acute diſcernment; 
and yet, being ſo intolerably fond of 
play, have at their N {chool, 
turned out worſe icholars than thoſe 
who went on in but a dull and plod- 

ing pace, The fault perhaps zriſcs 
from the treatment they received in 
their infant years, when their pa- 


rents 
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rents indulged them in every thing 
they wiſhed for, and ſuffered them to 
> and ig book whenever they pre- 
rred play to it, | oi 
I never ſhall forget the advice my 
father gave me on my firſt coming to 
this ſchool, 4 Remember, Tommy, 
that you have now but a few years 
to continue at learning, when 
muſt quit ſchool, and enter into 
dhe buly world, If you improve 
your time property, you will all 
the reſt of * life experience its 
; , a 
happy effects; but if you idle a- 
| way your time now, when you 
I are grown up, you will in vain re- 
nt it, and will have only the 
| orrowful conſolation of admoniſn- 
[ ing others to be wiſer, Above all, 
i} be ſure never to play truant, for 
{' that is the forerunner of every 
4 thing that is bad. Boys are ſel- 
1 dom guilty of this fault in order 


it to 
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to ſpend a holiday by themſelves : 
It frequently, and indeed general- 
ly ariſes from the perſuaſions of 


others. Be cautious therefore, how 


you keep company with truant- 
players; for it is an old and a juſt 

roverb, Evil communications corrupt 
good Manners.” | 

The boy who attends properly to 
his books, and liſtens attentively to 
the precepts of his maſter, enjoys the 

lay which his leiſure hours afford 

im with a double ſatisfaction ; while 
the pleaſures of the truant player are 
perpetually interrupted by the alarms 
of an . puniſhment, by 
the apprehenſions of the juſt cenſures 
of his maſter and parents, and by the 
inſult and ridicule he muſt expect to 
receive from his ſchool fellows. 

% No one (lays an author in my 
little library) is wicked all at once : 
We mult be ſo by degrees; for 
| wickedneſs 
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wickedneſs carries with it ſuch 
marks of deformity, that none but 
thole who have been by degrees 
accuſtomed to view 1t can avoid 
being alarmed by them. The firſt 
ſep in the road of wickedneſs is 
truant playing ; and when he has 
nce made that familrar to him, 
he becomes fit for the worſt of 
company, and ſtops not until he 
reaches the fatal ſummit of wicked- 
neſs.” g | 
Be adviſed, my little readers, and 
never play truant, but employ eve- 
wy moment of your lives in ſome- 
ing that is uſeful. I mean not to 
debar you of thoſe innocent ſports 
which are allowed you in your leiſ- 
ure hours; they are uſeful and nec- 
ellery ; but, above all things, never 
ſuffer an inclination for play to break 
in upon vour mind in thoſe hours 
which ſhould be devoted to learning. 
NUMBER 
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NUMBER XIII. 
The TEMPLE of FAME. 
By Maj'er RAvEeNerT. 


— 
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OU here ſee a temple Stuated 
1 where it feems difficult to be 
come at, the road to it being a lecp and 
craggy mountain, enough to fright- 
en any-little boy to look at, were 
he told, that he muſt get to the top 
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of this rock before he can enter the 
Temple of Fame. 

Now the whole that is meant by 
this Picture is, that beſore either lit- 
tle maſters or miſſes can become good 
artiſts, they muſt take a great deal 
of pains, muſt ſurmount difficulties 
that at firſt view appeared impoſſible, 
and muſt fix a firm reſolution of be- 
ing conquered by nothing. 
Ambition is the foundation of ev- 
ery thing that is great; but here 
take care that you do not miſtake 
for ambition, many things which de- 
ſerve a worſe name. When any one 
ſays to you, What a pretty boy you 
are! or, never was fo beautiful a 
girl! be alittle angry with yourſelf, 
that they did not add ta theſe marks 
of their applauſe, that you read pret- 


tily, or (if a young lady) that you 
worked at your needle admirably 


well; that you would in time be- 
come 
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come a great artiſt, and that you 


would undoubtedly, one day or oth- 
er, be an honour and a comfort to 
your parents. 

There is no kind of ambition com- 
mendable in either little maſters or 
miſles, but that which ariſes from a 
dehre to excel in ſuch things as are 


| oy commendable, Let us take 


maſter Meanwell for our 2 
Ile goes to bed early that he 

riſe ſoon in the morning; he firſt 
waſhes his hands and his face, combs 
out his hair, and then ſays his pray- 
ers. He conſtantly earns his break- 
faſt before he eats it, either by imi- 
tating the drawings of fome of the 
greateſt maſters, or 2 Tome- 
thing by heart, which his maſter may 


have given him for that e the 


preceding night. 


So great is his attention to his 


books, that his parents or tutor are 
| F 


often 
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often __ to drive him, as it 
were, to play; and even then he i; 
ſometimes found in an obſcure cor- 
ner with'lome little book in his hand. 
Whenever he reads the character of 
any great perſon, his laudable ambi- 
tion is frequently fo raiſed, that he 
cannot help aſking his mamma, if he 
ſhall ever become fo good and great 


as that perſon, whoſe hiſtory he had 


been then reading. 
However, his ambition to become 
a great ſcholar and a good man, does 


not make him either ovenly 1n his 


dreſs, or ſour and ill natured in his 
behaviour.” His love of neatneſs is 
univerſally admired, and he has gain- 
ed the hearts of every one by the 
{weetnels of his manners. He never 
deſpiſes ather little boys, becauſe 
ey may not know as much as him- 
ſelf; on the contrary, he receives 
the higheſt pleaſure from inſtructing 
| them 
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them in thoſe things, of which he 
hnds them ignorant. In ſhort, when 
he is at play with his little compan- 
ions, no one is more gay and cheer- 
ful than he is. He can pitch a dump 
to the greateſt nicety, knock a mar- 
ble out of a ring to admiration, and 
whip a gig with the beſt boy that ev- 
er took one in hand. When he is 
at his book, no young Gentleman 
can be more thoughtful and ſtudi- 
ous. Every one ſeems to agree that 
he at laſt muſt be either a judge or 
a biſhop, | 

It is very ſurpriſing how any little 
bey can place his ambition on fine 
clothes, — the moſt beautiful ſilks 
will fade, gold and ſilver lace will 


tarniſh, and the richeſt ſuits will in 


time become worthleſs; but learning 
will accompany us even to the grave; 
and, while we live, will procure us 
eſteem and reſpect from every one; 

* which 
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which time will not diminiſh, and of 

which no one can deprive us. 

Ho vain that ſecond lite in other's breath, 

The ſtate that Wits inherit after death 

Fafe, health and life, for this we oft reſign 

(Unſure the tenure, but how vaſt the fine !) 

I he great man'scurſe without the gainsendure 

Be envy'd, wretched, and be flatter'd, poor; 

All lucklefs wits our enemies proſeſt, 

And all ſucceſsfu! jealous friends at beſt, 

Nor fame I flight, nor for her favours call, 

She comes unlook' d for, if ſhe comes at all; 

Bot if the purchaſe coſt ſo dear a price, 

As ſoothing folly, or exalting vice. ; 

Oh! if the Muſe muſt flatter lawleſs ſway, 

And follow ſtill where Fortune leads the way; 

Or, if no baſis bear my rifing name, 

But the fall'n ruins of another's fame: 

Then teach me, Heav'n ! to ſcorn the guil- 
ty bays; | [praiſe : 

Drive from my breaſt that wretched luſt of 

Unblemiſh'd let me live, or die unknown, 


Oh ! grant me honeſt F 9 6 1 2 
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NUMBER XIV. 
Die HUNTING Sf the CAT. 
By Maſter NIuR Op. 
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| is not long ſince, that the Gen- 
tlemen, who live in the town where 
our {chool is, had been highly de- 
lighted with the ſport afforded them 
by an old cunning hare, which they 
hunted for ſome t'me before they 

could 
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could kill her. She gave them the 
flip ſeveral times, and thereby elud- 
ed the experience of the Gentlemen, 
and the cunning of the little brutes, 
that followed her. 

The converſation that this ever 
where occahoned about us, at lait 
reached our cars, and attrafted our 
notice, We all of us ealy re- 
membered that wiſe admenition of 
our maſter, © Let your paſtimes, 
though boys, reſemble thoſe of men.” 
We perhaps remembered this more 
particularly: as it ſeemed to counte- 
nance what we had in view, the hunt- 
ing of a Cat. | 

About ten of us, who were the 
principal attors in this ſcene, com- 
municated our project of part of a 
day's fine ſport to maſter Micha: 
Angelo, one of the leading young 
Gentlemen in our ſchool, and the cel- 
ebrated author of The Drawing 

| Sckoo! 
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School for little maſiers and miſſes. He 
entirely diſapproved of the ſcheme, 
alking us what pleaſure we could 
take in tormenting a uſeful and in- 
nocent brut wwhich had never offend- 
ed us. We replied, that there could 
be no more harm in hunting a cat 
than a hare, and if Gentlemen found 
lo much pleaſure in purſuing the one, 


u hy might not Boys have an equal 


right to {port with the other? Find- 
ing we could not be perſuaded to 
give up our ſport, he wiſhed us mer- 
rv, and lelt us. Though we hearti- 
ly deſired to have him for one of our 

arty, yet we at laſt reſolved to att 

ke men, and not ſuffer one perſon, 
however reſpcttable he might be, to 
prevent us {rom the noble projett of 
acting like our elders. The next day 
Was a holiday, when we were per- 
mitted te viſit our friends ; and thoſe 


among our ſchool fellows, whom we 
| looked 
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looked upon as true and traſty, were 
ordered to meet the next morning 
under a well known oak, about a 
quarter of a mile beyond the fchool. 

Every one met at t'*: appointed 
time and place with the greateſt punc- 
tuality, when we agreed to purſue the 
chafe until noon, and then every one 
was to make the beſt of his way to 
his particular friends, This being a- 
greed on, two or three of the molt 
intrepid and valiant among us were 
deputed to look out for game. Theſe 
young Gentlemen obſerved à great 
houſe at a little diſtance, and, not 
doubting but they might there ſtart 
fomething to their purpoſe, inſtantly 
ſet off, 

To be ſhort, they ſoon returned, 
one of them holding a fine large tab- 
by cat by the ſkin of her neck and 
her tail, ſo that ſhe was deprived of 
all power of either biting or ſcratch- 

| mg, 
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ing. Highly delighted with this ſuc- 
ceſs, we agreed to give _ fair play, 
when we ranged ourſelves in a line, 
and ordering her to be let looſe, open- 
ed the chafe with a general ſhout, 
This was in the middle of a very 
extenſive held, and as ſhe ran very 
quick, we muſt undoubtedly have 
loſt her, had ſhe not fooliſhly run up 
into a tree. By this miſtake of poor 
puſs, we had time to come up with 
cr, when we ſoon obliged her to 
traſt to her heels for ſecurity, by diſ- 
charging at her a volley of ſtones. 
Off the ſet again, and we purſued 
her ſhouting ; but, unfortunately for 
us, the took to the road, and preſ- 
ently found ſhelter in a farmer's 
houle, 'The farmer came out and told 
us, that the cat belonged to the Jut- 
tice of the Peace; and that it we 
did not inſtantly give over the chaſe, 
we might probably be all ſent tio the 
| houle 
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houſe of correftion, This fo fright- 
ened us, that each made the beſt of 
his way, without taking leave of his 
companion, 

The next day, the juſtice laid a 
formal complant before our govern- 
our, of the outrages his cat had re- 
ceived, and I, in particular ſo wel 
remember the conſequences of it, 
that while I live I vill never more 
be concerned in the hunting ol a 
cat, | 


In ev'ry age and clime we ſer, 
Two of a trade can ne'er agrec ; | 
Each hates his neighbour for encroaching, 
Kings, beauties, 'ſquires all go a poaching ; 


But let ue limit our defire:, 
Not war like beautier, kings and *ſquires ; 
Nor even againſt a Cat combine, 
Ac“ of lives fie ſhould have nine. 
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NUMBER XV. 
A TIME PIECE. 
By MV PRUDEN CE. 


4 3 picture is drawn with a 
view to remind little maſters as 
well as miſſes, that nothing is ſo rap- 
ict as time, and that when it is 
aſſed, it is in vain to wiſh to recal 
it. The old; roverb lays, Tale Tiur 
8 by 
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7 the Forelock ; hence every figure 
t 


at is drawn of this venerable old F 
Gentleman has always a lock of hair 
hanging over his forehead, and a 
ſcythe in his hand: He is always 
flying, and has conſequently a pair 
of wings. | 

To take Time by the Forelock, 
means no more than this, not let 
a moment of our youthful days pals 
unemployed : The ſcythe which he 
carries in his hand ſerves to remind 
us, that time ſweeps every thing be- 
fore it, and that nothing can endure 
forever : His wings tell us of the 
{wiftneſs of his flight, which is ſo 
rapid, as hardly to permit us to view 
it; and the hour glaſs ſhews, that 
time never ſtops. | | 

How thoughtleſs muſt thoſe little 
miſſes be, who pa's away one halt 
of their time in flezp, and employ 
the otter half when up, t) very little 
5 Be, better 
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5 better purpoſes ! Surely the conduct of 
; Mils Thoughtful is much more com- 
mendable : She ſeldom lies longer in 
| bed than it is neceſſary for the cheer- 
tul rays of the ſun to diſperſe the 
damp vapours of the morning. She 
then traverſes the fields, and collects 
from the enamelled hedges all the 
moſt beautiful lowers whichſhe there 
finds growing wild. [Theſe are not 
plucked up to be kept only a mo- 
ment, and then thrown- away; for 
The carefully preſerves them, and by 
the aſſiſtance of her needle, or pen- 
cils and bruſhes, retains their forms 

and colours long after the flowers 
themſelves are withered and decayed. 
When the ſeaſon will not permit 
her to enjoy this pleaſure, ſhe finds 
conſtant employment, at leaſt for a 
few hours in the day, in either copy- 
ing after nature, or imitating the 
productions of the moſt capital 4 
4 tits. 
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tiſts. She is the favourite of Maſter 
Angelo, and from her he received 
ſome of the capital drawings of birds, 
inferted in his Drawing School for 
little Maſters and Miſſes, and ſome 
Other deh which probably will 
* — * 


ring the heat of the day, every 


moment is buſied at home, either in 
ſome important employment, or in 
innocent amuſements, which at the 
ſame time convey with them ſome 
kind of inſtruction. From a cloſe ap- 
pheation to thoſe ſtudies which are 
the ornament of a young lady, ſhe 
will frequently have a recourſe to her 
harpſichord, which (when joined to 
the ſwWeetneſs of her voice, that re- 
ſembles the warblings of the night- 
ingale) will ſometimes make you 
forget yourſelf, and force you to 
fancy you are removed to 
thols enchanted ſcenes of happi- 


neſs, 


— — 
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neſs, of which we read in our little 
books. 
When the cheerful ſun takes his 
leave to make room for night, many 
young ladies become weary and tir- 
ed, and ſeem ſo ſleepy, that they 
know not how to hold up their heads 
until bedtime. This 1s not the cafe 
with Mils Thougtful, who never 
grows weary herſelf until the proper 
time ap roaches, nor indeed can any 
one elſe in her company. While 
other little Miſſes gladly hear the 
wr" of the clock which calls them 
to reſt, every one in her com 
wiſhes hat Lon would land fil, 
and rather that it would go back- 
ward than forward, The many pret- 
ty ſtories ſhe has learned (not of 
ſpirits and hobgoblins that never 
exiſted, but in the imaginations of 
weak heads) ſhe relates in ſuch an 


entertaining manner, and explains 
them 
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them ſo familiarly with obſervations 
of her own, that not a tongue moves 
while ſhe is ſpeaking, and every lit- 
tle heart beats with the pleaſure it 
receives. 

Thoſe little Miſſes who would 
wiſh to take Time by the Forelock, 
mult endeavour to imitate the ami- 


able Miſs Thoughtful. 


Relentleſs time, deſtroying pow'r, 

Whom ſtone and braſs obey, 
Thou giv'ſt to every flying hour 
To work ſome new decay. 


Unheard, unheeded, and unſeen, 
Thy ſecret ſaps prevail; 
And ruin man, a nice machine, 


By Nature form'd to fail. 
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NUMBER XVI. 
The LOTTERY. 
By Maſter Runens. 


— 


4 
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„ is a repreſentation of the 
manner in which we drew our 
lottery ; and let me tell you, that this 
was the beſt of all lotteries ſince the 
tickets were all prizes, conſequently 
no blanks. The ſcheme of our grand 

G lottery 
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lottery was this: Every one weekly 
paid into the hands of our maſter 
the capital ſum of one halfpenny. In 
ſix months time chis amounted to a 
little eſtate, with which our maſter 
haſtened up to town, and laid it out 
in a great variety of little books. 
We offered to accompany our maſter 
to town, fearing he might be rob- 
bed on the road ; but he very pleaſ- 
antly refuſed our offer. 

On his return, he produced us a 
moſt elegant collection of curious 
books magniſicently bound in gilt pa- 
per, and embelliſhed, with an amaz- 
ing number of capital drawings. In 
ſhort, they made lo fine an appear- 
ance, that of themſelves they would 
have been ſufficient to form the li- 
brary of a nobleman. | 

Our maſter then propoſed to di- 
vide: theſe among us by way of lot- 


tery, The books were divided into 


by OF as 
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as many parts or lots as there were 
boys who ſubſeribed, which happen- 
ed at that time to be thirty. Ihir- 
ty different numbers were then wrote 
on ſo many different pieces of paper, 
and each ſigned by our maſter's own 
hand, to prevent fraud being com- 
mitted by any little knave, and theſe 
were called tickets. The head boy 
choſe firſt, and ſo on until the loweſt 
{cholar took the laſt. 144: 
The day being arrived in which 
the lottery was to be drawn, mat- 


ters were conducted in the following 


manner. The contents of each par- 
cel of books were wrote on ſeparate 
_ of paper, and ſealed up, each 

eing exactly of the ſame ſize; theſe 
were put into a ſatchel by them- 
ſelves, and delivered to our maſter, 
who placed it near him. This was 
—41 the prize bag. Then, on as 
many pieces of paper, of the ſame 


ſize, 
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fize, were written the ſame numbers 
as had been delivered out; on one 
1 1. on another No. 2. and 
o on to thirty. Theſe were like- 
wife ſealed up, and put into another 
ſatchel, and delivered to our maſter. 
This being done, the two ſatchels 
were then placed each at the end of 
a long table, and two of the young- 
eſt ſcholars were appointed to draw 
the whole, which was performed in 
the following manner. The young 
Gentleman who was placed at the 
number bag, was ordered to put in 
his hand and draw out one; while 
the other who was placed at the prize 
bag, was ordered to do the ſame. 
Both the number and the prize were 
inſtantly thrown on the table, when 
our ma firſt opened the number, 


which he declared to be No. 8; and 


then opened the prize, which proved 
to he the Hiſtory of the Bible and the 


Fairing, 
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Fairing, or Golden Toy. Maſter Stir- 
ling being in poſſeſſion of the ticket 
No. 8. produced it, and received the 

ze, The next ticket drawn was 

o. 17, Which proved to be the high- 
eſt prize, being the Hiſtories of the 
Heathen Gods, and Fourfooted 
Beaſts—-works of very great eſ- 
teem. The drawing vf a twenty 
thouſand pounds could not have cre- 
ated a greater ſtir in Guildhall than 
this —— us. However, we 
were all yery well pleaſed to find, 
that this valuable prize fell to the 
lot of Maſter Meanwel{ In this 
manner was the whole finiſhed, to 
the entire ſatisfaction of every ad 


venturer ; for not one was heard to 


ſay, that he repented having denied 
himſelf a few plums and apples in 
laying out his money this way. 

The whole being finiſhed, before 
we left the hall, our maſter thus ad- 
dreſſed 
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dreſſed us: « My little pupils, life 
is but a lottery, in which every one 
wiſhes to gain the higheſt prizes, 
though but few can obtain them. 
Fortune {ſeldom » befriends thoſe 


 whoare too idle to look after her; 


and many things are attributed to 
that fickle Dame which proceed 
only from induſtry and unwearied 
application. Attend properly to 
your books, mind my admonations, 
and let your little hearts glow with 
a generous warmth for thoſe, at 
whole expenſe you are here ſup- 
ported, and, when you n 
it will be a chance, . if you 
will ever have any reaſon to com- 
ain of the frowns of Fortune. 
cautious, however, how you 
took with ee on thoſe 
who not ha as your- 
— 2 muſt — 4 ill natur- 
edly ſuppoſe that misfortunes al- 


ways 
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ways ariſe from miſcondut̃t; the 
moſt prudent and virtuous fre- 


quently . feel the iron rod of afflic- 


uon when they have done nothing 


to merit it. With ſuch partake of 
their grief, ſhew yourſelves ready 

to comfort and conſole them, 4 
make this the general rule of your 
conduct, to treat others as you 


would wiſh yourſelf to be treated 


in the like fituation.” 


Might I thus my ſoul employ, 
With ſenſe of Gratitude and Joy; 
Rais'd, as ancient prophets Were, 


In heav'nly viſion, praiſe and pray + 


Pleaſing all men, cureng none, 


. Pleas'd and bleſt by God alone: 


To lift my voice and tune my ſtring, 
And Thee great ſource of nature ſing, 
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NUMBER XVII. 
LEAPFRO G. 
By Maſter Gooraty KNELLER, 


T7 
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I BELIEVE there is hardly any 
ſport more generally admired, or 
more conſtantly parttiſed, than Leap- 
frog, though there are many which 
are not ſo liable to accidents, 5 
e 


"' 
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The above picture is a juſt repre- 
ſentation of a ſcene, to which I was 
an eye witneſs, and which ought to 
ſerve as a caution to every little boy 
fond of this ſport. One evening in 


the holidays, being at; home with 


my parents, I was looking out at the 
window into the ſtreet by moon- 
light. I then ſaw ſeveral boys play- 
ing together at this ſport. One of 
them being more eagar than the reſt, 
took a long run, and pitched at the 
ſhadow of the boy (over whoſe back 
he was to have jumped). with an un- 
uſual ſpring; by which means his 
face was ſo terribly cut and bruiſed 
by the ſtones, that it was ſome weeks 
before he could ſee even to read his 
book. 445 
Though I am far from wiſhing 
to deprive young gentlemen of this 
ſport, ſince I think it both whole- 
and manly, yet I could wiſh 
they 
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they would be a hittle cautious in the 
purſuit of it. They ſhould be par- 
ucularly careful never to play at it 
on the ſtones, fince the lighteſt ac- 
cident there, might be productive of 
the moſt ſerious conſequences. A 
lawn, where the graſs is kept prop- 
erly mowed, 1s —— the on- 
roper place for it. 
7 T — ſeveral little boys who are 
very fond of pitching at a great dit- 


"tance, in order to ſhew their dexter- 


ity and activity. But this is very 
wrong; for, in the firſt place. they 
may perhaps ſo hurt the boy, over 
whoſe back they jump, by pitching 
on it with ſo much violence, that he 
may feel the effects of it all the reſt 
of his life, if it does not contribute 
to ſhorten -it: And, in the next 


-place, when any boy pitches at fo 


a diſtance, it is a chance if he 
not either fall ſhort or go be- 
wond 


— 
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yond the mark he aims at; in Which 
caſe, there is great danger of his 
breaking his arm, diſlocating his 
neck, or hurting his collar bone. 
Is not this ſufficient to deter any 
little boy from ſuch practices as 
theſe ? 

There is another thing I have to 
complain of, which is worſe than all, 
as it proceeds from deſign, I have 
ſeen ſome litile boys, over whoſe 
back another has been jumping, 1c 
up on a ſudden, and thereby throw 
the other backwards. At another 
time, as ſoon as they have ſeen the 
boy ready to pitch, inſtead of 
ing @ firm back, they have ſunk. 
down flat, and thereby obliged the 

to tumble over them. 
ow both theſe practices are mean 


and unbecoming a young Gentleman. 


We ſhould indeed excuſe them in 
thole unhappy boys, who, having 
parents 


ei riero 


parents who cannot beſtow on them 
a hberal education, are incapable of 
any great ideas, and who, being ſuf- 
222 to range about the 
ſtreets, learn nothing but cruelty and 
naughtineſs ; but in young Gentle- 
men ſuch actions are unpardonable. 
Were they to conſider that ſuch 
2 as call it, might be the 
th of a ſchool fellow, and 

haps of a favourite one too, they 
would certainly carefully avoid the 
accidents that might ariſe from hence, 
by never acting in ſuch an ungener- 
ous manner as to give room 
them. | 

I cannot quit this ſubje& without 
mentioning a word or two on that 
moſt dangerous and bad practice of 
jumping over poſts in the It 
is attended with ſo many accidents, 
and can afford ſo very little pleaſ- 
ure, that I am ſure he * 
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be my companion, whom I know to 
be fond of it. It is indeed ſuch a vul- 
gar exerciſe, that I am glad to find 
it the favourite only of « molt miſ- 
chievous and idle boys. 


When pleaſure's paths but end in woe, 

- Who'd tread th' alluring why # 

Who would not all her charms forego, 
And dread her fatal ney P 


With virtuous company repair, 
Where pure contentment reigns, 

Where conſtant joy excludes delpair, 
Where ſmiling dy remains. 
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The DREAMER, a Fancy Piece. 
By Maſter Doxwes, 


bs IS Pifture repreſents to you 
the ſituation of many idle boys, 
who, inſtead of getting up carly to 
their ſtudy, lie in bed until the fun 
burns them out of it, and make this 
as an exculc, that to conſider things 


properly 
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properly is half doing them. I own 
this maxim may hold good in one 
reſpect, that is, when it is attended 
with unwearied diligence. But look 
at the filly boy in the picture, who, 
at nine in the morning, has thought 


himſelf again tofleep. He now fan- 


cies he ſees caſtles in the air, which 
are raiſed on purpoſe for him. But 
how hlly he will look, when hea- 
wakes and finds them all vaniſhed ! 
Our uſher tells me there are thoſe, 
who, during their whole lives, may 
be called no better than dreamers: 
They rife early in the morning, and 
go to bed late, without having done 
any thing. To theſe people life is a 
burthen, and indolence becomes the 
greateſt fatigue, as everyone will find, 
who gives way to ſloth and idlenels. 
There is another kind of dream- 
ers, who think all mankind aſleep - 
but themlel ves, and trick and —_ 
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ſo cunninglv, as they imagine, that 


they are beyond all diſcovery ; but 


this fort of dreamers are ſometimes 
awakened out of their ſlumbers, when 


they would moſt wiſh to be in them. 


To be thoroughly awake in all our 
actions is a nice point; for there are 
many who ſham ſleep only to deceive 
us: That is, they plead ignorance 
of thoſe things, with which they are 
well acquainted ; they ſay things, 
which they forget the next moment, 


and pramiſe you what they never in- 


tend to perform. | 
The moſt unhappy kind of dream- 
ers, among little . and girls, are 


thoſe Who give their mind to floth 
and idleneſs, who do not love their 


| book, who take no notice of what 


their parents or tutors ſay to them, 
and who have no ambition to excel 
in the polite arts. Such young folks, 
when ey grpw up, and come * 
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the world, will then awake from their 
dreams; but unhappily for them, it 
will then be too late, and they will 
have no chance leſt them of making 
any figure in the world. 

Parents, ſays our uſher, often en- 
courage children to become dream- 
ers, by indulging them to exceſs in 
every thing, and by giving them to 
underſtand they are born to large for- 
tunes, and have therefore little need 
of thoſe accompliſhments, which are 
neceſſary to puſh them intothe world. 
Now, this is a miſtaken notion; for 
he, who haz a large fortune, has as 
much riced of good education, as he 
who muſt either labour or ſtarve, . 
The latter muſt undoubtedly acquire 
knowledge, in orderto procure him 
the neceſſaries of life; and the form- 
er ought to be a ſcholar, in order 
to aſſociate with gentlemen. We 


may therefore very reaſonably con- 
a H clude, 
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clude that thoſe, who negle& learn- 
ing in their youth, will in their old 
age always be dreamers. 

I have this year gained the laſt 
premium ; and, if I do not the next 
ſeaſon obtain the firſt, I will ſet my- 
ſelf down as a dreamer. | 


Let youth, while yet it blooms, excite 
To wit, and mirth and gay delight 
Nor then reſiſt the voice that calls 
To viſits, and to ſprightly balls. 


Behold the flying hour is loſt, 


For time rides ever on the poſt ; 
Then we'll improve, while belt we 


may, 
Our time, thro every paſſing day. 
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